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THE DOCTOR FORBIDS 
By Edgar Bundy, A. R. A. 



-Courtesy The Carroll Galleries, London 



Current Art To pics 

By "MAHLSTICK," London Correspondent 

(All rights reserved) 



THE "Smoke from the Pit," to use the 
sounding words of the "Seer of 
Samos," ever rolling up to the zenith 
still broods over the Continent of Europe and 
throws its shadow far across the Eastern 
Hemisphere — and of its passing no man can 
foretell the time. Yet so far, England, though 
she is the energizing heart of the Great 
League, that is doing battle for the Freedom 
of the World — the New no less than the Old 
— against the Super-Might of Militarism, still 
floats amid her seas comparatively clear of the 
maelstrom which has elsewhere swept into its 
vortex all life interests but that of self-preser- 
vation — for her friends and her foes alike. 
Within these "Fortunate Isles" we still can 
give thought to Art, Music and Drama, not 
certainly as in the "long ago" of Peace, but 
still in most unhoped for measure. Such re- 
flection could not but be suggested, as in the 
joyous Spring sunlight of a May morning I 
made my way into the throng through Picca- 



dilly to the stately portals of Burlington 
House. The air pulsated with the purr and 
the throb of the automobiles, along the foot- 
walk streamed a humanity that seemed to have 
not a care in life: the very khaki that every- 
where prevailed might have been full dress for 
some gala day rather than as it has prcved 
for thousands of just such gallant gentlemen — 
their shroud. A steady contingent from the 
main current of the thoroughfare turned into 
the great courtyard, intent to visit what must 
be admitted is for the time the world's premier 
picture exhibition — its rivals of Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna being closed down ; while without 
•offence it may be held that Art in the New 
World must wait and ripen a bit, before it can 
challenge in their pride of place the Academy, 
or the salons of the old. 

However, to come to grips with my subject, 
the primary impression of this thoroughly 
catholic and representative display of English 
art is one of unusual vivacity and vitality. 
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PROGRESSIVE BRIDGE 
By Edgar Buncly, A. R. A. 



— Courtesy The Carroll Galleries, London 



The pictures greet us with a dumbly mute ap- 
peal but with living voices. There has always 
been this strain of vibrant life in English Art 
and it is the reward of its freedom from the 
dead weight of dominant formulae. Curiously 
enough the only sections of English art where 
the contrary conditions obtain are among the 
anarchial extremists. The "isms" who in their 
revolt against the accepted canons of experi- 
ence and while they proclaim the Ego to be the 
only authority yet follow some common leader 
or formula as blindly and dully as sheep 
through a gap. Variety is not to be looked for 
in a futurist or a vorticist show. But for an 
explanation of the exceptional appeal of this 
year's exhibition we must look beyond the 
traditional individualism of the British school ; 
I think I can indicate the direction. The first 
is the wider acceptance of the Modern theory 



that the paint — the pigment — should retain so 
to speak, its own personality instead of losing 
its identity in the surfaces and textures of the 
objects it renders. Instead of effacing itself 
we now call upon it to assert itself, whether in 
the deliberately built up and modulated almost 
moulded paint of Clausen, the shovelled on 
and heaped up of Mancini, or the limpid color 
free flowing and rippling from the brush of 
Arnesby Brown. For exhibition, and set in 
lighting adapted to the textures, there is un- 
doubtedly much to be said for the "paint" 
technique; it certainly, in most of its mani- 
festations, makes for brilliancy and movement; 
it tends to directness of vision and execution, 
though with exceptions — in the Clausen tech- 
nique, for instance, in which the paint is built 
up to a predetermined thickness, texture and 
surface, without pretense to spontaneity of 
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any sort ; but in spite of such exceptions the 
general effect is as I have indicated — toward 
vitality and vibrancy of surface. But while 
not wishing unduly to minimize the snap and 
arresting quality of this modern paint, we must 
always remember that there is in the greatest 
art a vitality not of the surface, which has not 
only arrested, but has retained through the 
ages its spell over mankind; the vitality of a 
Botticelli, a Rembrandt or a Titian. 

A short explanation of the "how" and the 
''why'' of this technique may be interesting 
and instructive. Its great justification, viz., 
its sparkle and vivid freshness, arises from 
the fact of catching and reflecting light from 
loaded and projected masses or lines of paint 
so that the high lights are heightened to a 
brilliancy beyond that of the pigment per se; 
this allows the local color to be pitched in a 
much shriller and stronger key, and yet retain 
a tonal relation to the high reflected light 
glinting from the edges of the projecting 
paint, which of course have been carefully 
placed with reference to the effect intended. 



Frequently a very realistic sense of illusion 
is obtained by loading and moulding the color 
till the work has almost passed over the 
boundary of painting into the domain of sculp- 
ture. In Dorothea Sharp's picture "The But- 
terfly" the briar branches trailing all across 
the figures of the children are modelled solidly 
to the thickness and size of life. In its place on 
the walls and in a light chosen for it, the result 
is distinctly "smart" but somehow it all seems 
a far cry to the supreme modelling of the 
Velasquez Philip in the National Gallery 
where the paint — its mission done — ceases to 
be. But then Valesquez paint had not to com- 
pete for the suffrages of a shilling crowd. 

However, leaving controversial aspects and 
reverting to my opening statement, it cannot 
be denied that for exhibition purposes these 
methods most undeniably give very interest- 
ing, amusing and frequently artistic results. 
Modern art has for show purposes also gained 
greatly from the decorative principles as op- 
posed to the "Nature" principle with its con- 
sequent liberation of the artist from allegi- 




DEATH OF CLEOPATRA 
By Reginald Arthur 



— Courtesy The Carroll Galleries, London 
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ance to any laws or order of facts which 
might contravene his rendering of his con- 
ceptions. A wider pictorial range is therefore 
available than was possible when a stricter ad- 
herence to the laws and phenomena of light, 
color and perspective was held to be of neces- 
sity. 

Into the realms of fantasy we find painters 
of the rank of Brangwyn, Charles Sims, 
Grieffenhagen, Laura Knight, George Clausen 
and their followers more and more boldly ad- 
venturing. Even in portraiture in one of his 
contributions Sims has ventured on a scheme 
of tone values, for which he could have found 
little justification in any possible arrange- 
ment of lighting in his studio or in the "plein 
air"; -yet, the caviler and the purist is dis- 
armed by the undeniable charm of the result. 

Among the strong men of the day who has 
never, allowed his concept of painting to be 
deflected by the ebb and flow of changing 
and ephemeral theories must be reckoned 
Edgar; Bundy, one of the most interesting 
personalities of the present English school. 
A man of sturdy presence— "Dutch built," as 
the phrase goes, still in the prime of life— he 
suggests that his art will be vital and human 
and have no sympathy with that modern di- 
vorce from life and its interests which many 
of us fear is a symptom of decadence. When 
we study its high accomplishment, its unsur- 
passable craftsmanship, it is almost discon- 
certing to learn that his art owes nothing to 
tuition or to any sort of academic training 
whatever. As a boy of fourteen he began to 
paint for friends, and then for cheap dealers, 
just picking up what skill he could find by the 
way, yet gradually emancipating himself from 
the faulty ideals of such patrons and always 
striving towards better things. He did not 
find it easy, however, to erase early methods 
and ideals — and at times he almost despaired 
of reaching the higher levels that he aspired to 
— this he has himself admitted to me. In- 
tensely human, akin by temperament to the 
great Dutchmen Rubens, Rembrandt, Franz 
Hals, like them he concerned himself and his 
art with the things of this life, and just as he 
finds them — no attempt to minimize their full- 
bloodedness, to idealize or spiritualize them: 



if indeed he had had some savour of these 
latter qualities it might have shortened the 
time of his probation. I have spoken of the 
great Dutchmen but probably Hogarth, the 
Englishman, stands nearest to Edgar Bundy of 
any. Alike in their self-taught independence 
and in their virile, almost brutal or cynical 
outlook on life, they had to fight their way 
up to recognition and success, and they neither 
of them did it by saying pretty things or paint- 
ing pretty things. If Oliver Cromwell had 
sat to Edgar Bundy, the historic warning not 
to leave out the wart on his nose would have 
been quite unnecessary, it would have suffered 
no lack of importance at Bundy 's hands. 

His picture of "Finance" of some years 
back gave great offence to the Jewish section 
of society because of the cruel emphasis on 
the distinctive facial characteristic of the 
race; and in "The Doctor Forbids" the very 
marked features of the medico have obviously 
lost nothing in their transference to the can- 
vas. I can vouch for this by personal knowl- 
edge of the original. Bundy revels in build- 
ing up his compositions from a wealth of inci- 
dent and detail, which would hopelessly re- 
duce any ordinary picture to chaos. In his 
"Stradivarius," a very fine work commissioned 
by Captain Audley Harvey, a noted British 
Connoisseur — and by the way a most discern- 
ing and appreciative collector of the work of 
Charles John Collings, under the guidance of 
Mr. Luscombe Carroll — Bundy has surpassed 
all records, I should think, for an absolute 
riot of complicated composition; the lighting 
indoor, outdoor and reflected plays over the 
crowded jumble of the workshop wherein fig- 
ures and violins in every stage of preparation, 
tools, metal or wooden, fruit, drinking vessels, 
shavings, etc., etc., are heaped pell mell — yet 
from this medley his instinct for rythmic se- 
quence of line and mass has evolved a suavely 
composed picture — a miracle of intuitive skill. 
In his water-color "Progressive Bridge" we 
get a fair idea of this power to evolve ordered 
arrangement from confusion. 

Art has lately lost in Douglas Almond a 
painter and draughtsman of great distinction. 
An exhibition of some of his later work is 
attracting much attention at the Leicester 
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THE WORK OF THE HUNS 
By Bernard F. Gribble 



— Courtesy The Carroll Galleries, London 



Galleries. He was well known to Americans 
who have enjoyed the hospitality of the fam- 
ous Savage Club of which he was a prominent 
member. Owing to various causes some tem- 
peramental gifts of the highest order never 
came to full fruition, though he has left much 
work that will always be valued: A series of 
sketches of London East-End character, made 
for Harper's Magazine some score of years 
ago, created quite a sensation in both hemis- 
pheres and are still remembered. Of late 
his sympathies, artistic and otherwise, drew 
him strongly towards France, her people and 
her art, and he spent the last months of his 
life there. The "Death of Cleopatra" here 
reproduced, speaks of another friend who, 
like Almond, was prematurely cut off just as 
success and recognition had begun to be his — 
Reginald Arthur. He came of a race of ar- 
tists, including B. W. Leader, R.A., who also 



dropped the family name Williams because of 
the confusion arising from so many painters 
of the name. Oliver Williams, his father, 
Rhys Williams, his brother, were well known 
in Victorian days — though now — other times 
other tastes. 

The picture here reproduced — a very large 
canvas — was given a prominent place in the 
Royal Academy, and shows the great power of 
a man, who only looked at art when his first 
youth was past. Among the many exhibitions 
now in full swing in London, the Royal Min- 
iature Society has had a liberal share of pub- 
lic patronage ; royalty has paid several visits. 
Mr. Alyn Williams, probably the foremost 
miniaturist of the day, is its president in place 
of Sir William Richmond, R.A. My readers, 
who are familiar through the pages of this 
journal with his work, will be sorry to hear 
that he has sustained a terrible grief and be- 
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reavement — his only son, hardly out of his 
boyhood, is numbered in the roll of vhonor; 
his life in its blossom has been given for Eng- 
land. An exceptional boy, he aspired to serve 
his country in the service of her church, but 
when war was proclaimed, he hastened to 
offer her a more immediate sacrifice and it has 
been accepted. 

IF ANY apology were necessary for again 
dealing with the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, it can be found in the fact that 
that institution has come to be, year by year, 
more widely representative both in its exhibi- 
tion and its roll of membership, of the varied 
aspects of modern art. In any consideration 
of the theories and formulae, old and new, 
which inspire and modify painting and sculp- 
ture in the twentieth century, it is possible to 
illustrate, justify or emphasize our views, ar- 
guments and judgment, in regard to this or 
that school, technique or theory, by examples 
readily chosen from the thousand or twelve 
hundred works displayed there. Its portals 
are of course still shut in the face of the in- 
sincerity or the incompetence whether real or 
assumed, of the charlatan ; such can find ready 
admittance to those galleries which are mostly 
concerned with the advertisement to be 
gained from notoriety and the hoped for and 
often resulting "good gate." Yet this un- 
deniable broadening of the academic attitude 
towards contemporary art has been in the 
main, deliberately ignored by the press, more 
disturbed, I am afraid, at the prospect of los- 
ing its stock subject, for cheaply smart copy 
than rejoiced at the Academy's reformation, 
and we continue to be regaled with the same 
old stale and windy diatribes about the "effete 
institution" or "our fossilized academicians" 
"their worn-out conventions," their "hide- 
bound prejudices," and so on. A curious 
comment on such fustian is the fact that with 
the exception of James Laidlay, Wilson Steer 
and Walter Sickert, the founders of what was 
then styled the "New Revelation" in art, 
otherwise the "New English Art Club," re- 
volters against the authority and ideals of the 
Academy of that date now a full generation 
ago, are one and all to be found within the 



ranks of the body they once defied and re- 
viled. Now since no one accuses Clausen or 
either of the Shannons, or Brangwyn, or Sar- 
gent with any defection from their early 
ideals, it needs must be that it is the Academy 
which has moved forward by its wider out- 
look and more tolerant attitude towards 
theories of pictorial procedure, preached and 
practiced so aggressively, that they might ex- 
cusably have seemed in those days to be at 
variance with the fundamental canons which 
must underlie all artistic development, but the 
scope of which had undoubtedly been unduly 
narrowed and constricted in academic circles 
previous to the great pre-Raphaelite revolt in 
England and the advent of the "plein air" 
school in France: this latter, however, must 
not be confused with the impressionist move- 
ment and its kin. Remembering the storms 
and rumpus of those days the academic ban- 
ning with bell book and candle of the revo- 
lutionists and their works, it is not without 
its suggestiveness and its piquancy that from 
the present exhibition at Burlington House 
could be selected a collection of works, which 
for unconventionality, in some cases origi- 
nality, in some eccentricity of subject or treat- 
ment would have shocked and outraged the 
conservatism of the Victorian Era as thor- 
oughly as did the first ebullition of the New 
English movement ; even now though we have 
been tuned up and they have been toned down, 
some of us can only with a wry face sit down 
to such artistic fare as Grieffenhageri's "Pas- 
toral" with its discordances of motif, its harsh 
heavy harmonies, or Clausen's "Youth Mourn- 
ing" — the qualities of which I dilated upon 
last month: the "Pastoral" has fine qualities, 
it certainly has distinction as has the Clausen, 
but why in so much of contemporary essaying 
to rise above the commonplace and the pretty, 
should our sense of the normal — of the world 
as we know it — be so often offended and 
jarred. It was never so till our own day. 
Previously the world had looked to the painter 
to visualize the poetry of the sunset and the 
dawn, the romance of mountain and forest 
of "haunted spring" or "faery seas," but not 
with the lurid color and light of a nightmare. 
The purple of a funeral pall, or a thunder- 
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IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT 
By Bernard F. Gribble 



— Courtesy The Carroll Galleries, London 



cloud is considered now the correct color note 
of a picture, which is out for style. Compare 
in our minds the glowing glory of Titian's 
"Bacchus and Ariadne" — amber and crimson 
and blue — with this picture by GriefTenhagen 
"The Pastoral." One picture recalls all that 
we have imagined of the storied lands and 
Isles of Greece where gods and heroes came 
and went in silver dawns or golden gloamings, 
which yet are such as we ourselves know and 
love. But the other — what chord of memory 
or fancy is struck by this livid nightmare 
gloom descending from a portentous sky upon 
the weird hills of a "No man's land" more 
fitted to Browning's awful vision of the 
"ominous tract" and its harvest of dead 
knights' bones whither "Childe Harold to the 
Dark Tower came" than to a harvest home- 
coming of young maidens carrying baskets of 
fruit which indeed could never have been 
grown in that drear bleak upland: there is a 
certain perverse contradiction between the 



literary motif implied in the title and its pic- 
torial realization, which jars and irritates and 
has to be overcome before the quite fine dec- 
orative qualities of line and mass can be en- 
joyed. 

In Laura Knight's undoubtedly remarkable 
pictures one's first thought is "Thank heaven 
nature doesn't look like that to me"; the im- 
pression quickly wears off in the case of the 
picture "Spring" and the shrillness of the 
color gives place to a sense of the joyousness 
of nature's awakening, but in the "Weed 
burning" the sense of the sunlight of a night- 
mare persists to the end. I could not pos- 
sibly live with such a picture, nor would it 
conceivably have been exhibited on the line 
in the Academy of twenty-five years ago, so 
far as that august institution departed from 
the ancient rigor of its rule. The exquisite 
fantastic imaginings of Charles Sims, R.A., 
are, on the contrary, instances where the ut- 
most license is taken with our everyday world, 
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SILENT NIGHT 

By Bernard F. Gribble 



— Courtesy The Carroll Galleries, London 
{From an Original Sketch in the Possession of H. M. The King) 



it is turned topsy-turvy as in "Alice in Won- 
derland" sunset and sunrise carry on quite 
independently of each other and of the clock, 
sections of the landscape dispose themselves 
as they please, regaidless of the laws of grav- 
ity or the rules of perspective, and he peo- 
ples these fairy fields and forests with gods 
and mortals from Olympus or Hyde Park 
indifferently. Yet in all this wild fantasia 
it is still a kindly world, the gardens and the 
fountains, the skies and the seas, as we know 
them and love them, that he shows us, trans- 
lated beyond the laws of time and space to a 
plane of joyance. 

The war has supplied the motive or incen- 
tive to a large number of works but it must be 
confessed that it has provided very little in- 
spiration. Brangwyn's big canvas of Mater 
Dolorosa Belgien leaves us quite unmoved, 
the outstanding feature is the over-emphasized 
anatomy of the man's torso ; the design is enig- 



matical, without evoking any desire for a so- 
lution. In the same category is Richard 
Jack's huge canvas "The Return to the Front" 
— a railway station crowded with soldiers and 
their friends who have come to see them off; 
the picture is singularly destitute of any 
spark of emotion, the artist has viewed the 
moving scene as untouched by it as any of the 
porters; tame in its conception and design, 
tame in its execution — even the paint is tame, 
which from him is inexplicable, when we re- 
member the vivacious, spontaneous brush- 
work of the "Rehearsal." This question of 
paint is a very interesting problem which has 
arisen comparatively late in the life of art and 
which I hope later on to consider in its various 
aspects, and why it is the eye now demands 
that more or less the paint must be left. The 
war pictures this year which most interest us, 
whether artistically or dramatically, are per- 
haps those dealing with the naval side of the 
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contest. Napier Henry's picture "191 6" at 
least has the merit of strong human interest; 
the dramatic and intense interest of the crit- 
ical moment of launching a torpedo against 
an enemy ship, which with its heavy gun fire 
is vigorously keeping its own end up, is 
brought before us with fervent conviction, and 
with all this most accomplished craftsman's 
skill, and our hearts are stirred within us ; 
purists demur to such aims, as being alien in 
art, but they can hold their skirts aside if they 
like, from the common tide of humanity — they 
don't count. 

Mr. Bernard Gribble in his two pictures, 
"The Work of the Huns" and "Silent Night/' 
likewise makes his appeal to our hearts, rather 
than to our preciosity. "The Work of the 
Huns," which is honored with a center on the 
line, depicts a full rigged ship, sinking, all sails 
set, whilst the crew pull away in their boats, 
shaking their fists with vain malediction to- 
wards the conning tower of the destroying 
submarine in the distance. But his other pic- 
ture, "Silent Night," is the work which, de- 
spite the lack of any human element or inci- 
dent, even more strongly appeals to the mood 
of the hour. The towering bulk of a "Dread- 
nought" upheaves itself into the night under a 
dramatic moonlit sky. The mere ripple at her 
forefoot tells that she floats there guard and 
sentry of the seas, with her consorts, dimly 
looming through the encircling gloom beyond 
the moon's rays that through a cloud rift 
strike down upon the foremost Titan. The 
painter is quite a personality of his day. Born 
less than half a century ago, his father was 
the architect of a church which with St. Pat- 
rick's Cathedral in New York, "The Sacred 
Heart," on the heights of Montmartre, and 
the Westminster Cathedral by the banks of 
the Thames, are the finest and most famous 
ecclesiastical structures of our day. The elder 



Gribble will go down to posterity as the archi- 
tect of the Brompton Oratory — with Bentley, 
the designer of Westminster Cathedral. His 
son, the subject of this short monograph, fig- 
ures very prominently in London artistic and 
bohemian circles. He is an old member of the 
"Savage" and his studio in St. John's Wood, 
close neighboring the writer's, is the scene of 
frequent gatherings of notabilities from the 
stage, the concert room and the world of jour- 
nalism and literature. The possessor of a 
voice of remarkably sympathetic and sweet 
quality, Caruso, who insisted on his singing 
to him, told him he enjoyed his song and had 
seldom heard a pleasanter "drawing-room 
voice" as he phrased it. 

The picture, "Silent Night," has been su- 
perbly reproduced, not from the large oil in 
the Academy, but from the original drawing 
of the subject in water-color, which is now 
in the possession of the King. I think I have 
mentioned before in these pages that the Ger- 
man Emperor had been for some years an ad- 
mirer of Bernard Gribble's work and had pur- 
chased several of his most important pic- 
tures; and that before the war the private 
Christmas cards of the imperial family were 
designed by him. It is strange to think that 
such relations of friendliness were once pos- 
sible, the memories of which must surely be 
for the Kaiser sad ones. 

The stirring days of Drake, of Morgan, 
that Napoleon of pirates, of Flint, of Paul 
Jones, etc., etc., when high pooped, gaily 
painted, carved and gilded galleys, manned by 
bedizened ruffians from every race under the 
sun roamed the Spanish main — the beloved 
buccaneers of our boyhood — these picturesque 
times have furnished Bernard Gribble's brush 
with many subjects, full of decorative color 
and vivid incident. I believe they are the pic- 
tures which interested the Kaiser, the fact is 
not without its suggestion. 



